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The American Indian Now 
* 


Mr. Tax: Yesterday, at a conference on the American Indian here at 
the University of Chicago, a group of twenty-five anthropologists 
agreed that they are the most studied and the least understood of any of 
our problems. We agreed that the general misunderstanding of fact 
which we all take for granted is leading us down a path which can 
result only in more tragic blunders to be added to a long history of 
injustice and folly. 

At the present time there are ten bills before the United States Con- 
gress which are designed to do some good for the Indian. Glenn 
Emmons, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, has said that these bills 
resulted from “a rising tide of sentiment that the Indians of the United 
States are entitled to exactly the same rights and privileges as the rest 
of us.” 

These congressional bills are part of a movement to end federal ad- 
ministration of the affairs of Indians. Many people think that it is past 
time that we let Indians run their own affairs; and I agree. But the 
Indians themselves object to this policy, because they know that it will 
not work." 


1Ten Administration bills to end federal administration of the affairs of about 66,000 
American Indians will be heard in joint sessions of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives Indian Affairs subcommittees during the end of February and the first half 
of March. These bills were introduced in Congress in January and were the result of a 
mandate by Congress enacted just before the close of the last session. Concurrent 
Resolution 108 put a deadline of January, 1954, for the Secretary of Interior to draw 
up bills in relation to nine specified tribes. These groups include: the Alabama and 
Coushatta tribes of Texas; Indians of western Oregon; the Sac and Fox and Iowa 
tribes in Kansas and Nebraska; the Potawatomi and Kickapoo of Kansas; the Klamath 
tribe of Oregon; the Flathead Reservation of Montana; and the Seminoles of Florida; 
the Chippewas of North Dakota; California Indians; and the Menominee tribe of 
Wisconsin. Provisions in each of the ten bills vary widely, according to the Indian 
Affairs Commissioner, Glenn Emmons, because the situations of the various groups vary 
too greatly, and it is thus “impossible to apply the same yardstick” to the various tribes. 

The National Congress of American Indians has called an Emergency Conference 
of American Indians as a result of the introduction of these proposed bills, meeting 
in Washington, the end of February. “The purposes of this Conference,” according 
10 Joseph P. Garry, president of the National Congress of American Indians, “are 
o rally an organized protest on a national basis against legislation that if passed 
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Mr. Secunvo: Despite the long history of federal government ad 
ministration of Indian affairs in this country, we have to admit toda 
in view of the facts with which we are continually confronted, that the 
pronounced objective of the federal government is a long way from 
being achieved. 

It is evident at this point at least that if the American Indians are te 
become self-sufficient and integrated citizens, much more will have te 
be done in the way of their social and economic development. Since o 
many reservations there is still a critical need for education, health 
communications, transportation, and development of the land base 
there is a need for intensification of such programs. 

I do not think that it is fair or right that, on some of the largest 
reservations in the country, the illiteracy rate should be very high, that 
the incidence of disease should be as high as it is on many reservations. 
or that the continued deterioration of their reservation land should ; 
allowed. 

I might say that the Navajo and the Papago tribes, for example, in 
the Southwest, among which tribes the educational and health problem: 
are very acute, are a tragic example of what I am speaking. The need 
for development of their reservation lands is great. I do not think that 
it is fair, for example, that, whereas the life-expectancy of an American 
is sixty-some years in this country, that of the Papago Indians should be 
eighteen years; or that, for every four Papago babies born each year 
only one should be expected to reach adulthood. 


would endanger the tribal existence of American Indian people and to support anc 
develop constructive alternatives to the harmful legislation. 

“The crisis created by the introduction of bills in Congress to terminate federa 
services and supervision over Indian reservations, with the serious consequences the: 
hold if enacted, now faces us in urgent and clear-cut terms. Though the bills befor 
Congress today affect only a limited number of tribes in certain states, it is almos 
certain they constitute only the first wave of attack. . . . Adoption by Congress o 
House Concurrent Resolution 108 last year was the forewarning of what would com 
thisiveare iirc. 

“Most of the pending legislation, if passed, would quickly result in the end of ou 
last holdings on this continent and destroy our dignity and distinction as the firs 
inhabitants of this rich land. The supreme test for our strength and our will to survive 
as Indians, is now before us. In this emergency we must stand united as one India: 
Nation with courage to defend the hopes and ideals common to all of us. 

“In standing together to oppose injurious legislation and to support and develo 
constructive programs instead, we shall not only conserve Indian values but serve th 


best interests of the United States as a nation by protecting its national honor 
(February 9, 1954). 
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Mr. Tax: This hardly seems the time to withdraw then. Provinse, do 
you think that this is the time to withdraw? 


Mr. Provinse: No. I think that it perhaps is a little hasty to withdraw 
at this particular moment. 

I would like to make two or three observations, though, Mr. Se- 
gundo, about the tremendous variation which exists among American 
Indians. You have cited the Navajo and Papago, two of our largest 
reservations. They have some problems in common; but still we have 
two different problems among the Papago and among the Navajo. We 
do not have a single American problem. What we have are perhaps 
fifty or sixty American Indian problems. The reservations on which the 
Indians live vary tremendously in size, in resources, in population, in 
the degree of training and education, so that I do not see how we can 
set up a policy which does not take into account the fact that we are 
dealing with a great number of different groups residing in some fif- 
teen different states and subjected historically—I think that this is 
important—to various treatment by changing American opinion. So 
that we could not come out now with a pattern of “the American 
Indian culture” or “the American Indian problem” which can be 
handled by any single type of program. 

One other thing which over a period of a dozen years has very much 
impressed me in the Indian problem is the lack in America of in- 
formation about the American Indian. Most people do not understand 
that the American Indian personally is free to come and go just the 
same as you and I are. They do not understand that all Indians are 
citizens and that they have the right to vote. The last limitation on 
voting was changed in your state, I think, Mr. Segundo, in Arizona. 
The last over-all prohibition on the personal freedom of Indians was 
the repeal of the Indian Liquor Law, which had been on the statutes 
for all our history. People do not understand that Indians do not get a 
check every month. Indians get welfare checks the same as other parts 
of the population if they are in need. Some of them also get checks for 
rental of lands, the same as people outside of reservations get checks 
for rental of lands. But Indians are not on any kind of federal payroll, 
except as they own property or are entitled to specific payments. 

Probably one of the difficult things about the American Indian prob- 
lem has been the lack of any continuous policy over the years. Probably 
more important than the failure of any particular policy has been the 
lack of continuity in one particular approach to the American Indian 
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problem. Now we are on the verge of making another change, almo 
overnight, in a policy which was started definitely twenty-odd yea : 
ago and which now will be changed in a rather hasty way. It attempt 
to transfer this responsibility, which has been the federal government’] 
responsibility, to the states or to the Indian groups themselves. This ha: 
to be done with extreme caution and only after it has been worked o 
pretty carefully with the states and extremely carefully with the Indi 
tribes involved. 


Mr. Tax: This federal responsibility has had a long history; I sup 
pose that it antedates our nation. Mr. Segundo has a copy of the Consti. 
tution with him this morning, and he showed me the passage in the 
famous Commerce Clause which gives as one of the powers of Congres: 
to “regulate commerce with foreign nations and with the Indian tribes.’ 
This seems to indicate that from the very inception this was considere 
to be a federal responsibility, and there is some question involved as te 
whether Congress could turn its responsibility over to any other au! 
thority, even though some may say that it can be done by the states a 
well as by the federal government. It is almost like my wife’s turnin 
her responsibilities over to some other woman. If I do not happen ta 
like it—and in this case, if the Indians do not happen to like me | 
seems to me that it makes some difference. 


Mr. Secunvo: That is certainly very true. However, I think that yo 
will agree that the constitutionality has never been questioned and tha 
perhaps it is a matter which will be questioned in the future. I am not 
making any prediction at this time. | 

Mr. Provinss: I have never heard it raised so far as a legal constitu: 
tional question is concerned, but I think that there is still a moral obli: 
gation that the federal government ought to perform its responsibility 
with regard to the American Indians. Their inclusion in the Constitu: 
tion was thought out, and it was decided that authority should have 
been there at the time that the Constitution was drawn. But I do not 
think that they will discharge the responsibility under the Constitutior 
at this time. 


Mr. Tax: Meaning that the American people will demand, before 
our responsibility is discharged, somehow or other, that the Indian: 
realistically be allowed to lead the kinds of lives which they want to leac 
as equal citizens in the United States. This means, however, that you 
have to take into account, I take it, what they want to do. This is no’ 
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the same as saying that they are a sovereign nation, but it is saying that 
they are individual communities which have some rights, dating back 
from the beginning.” 


Mk. Secunpo: Yes, I certainly think so. Certainly the federal govern- 
ment should not develop a policy which would say, “You must move 
off the reservation,” for example, because of the overburdening of these 
reservation land bases; but it should have a policy that the Indians 


*The Tama (Iowa) News-Herald, in the winter of 1953, ran a series of columns 
entitled “We Are the Mesquakie Nation.” An excerpt from one of these articles 
is here reprinted: 


“WHY MANY OF OUR CUSTOMS WILL NEVER DISAPPEAR 
“As told by Frep GEARING 


“The people who say that we Mesquakies are bound to lose our customs in time 
forget something. The Indian did not decide to come to America—American ways 
came to him. That is how we are different from the Europeans who make up the 
‘melting pot.’ That difference makes our attitudes toward many things different. 

“Before the European ever left his old country he had decided to make the break 
with his old ways and to seek something that was new, and, he hoped, better. He was 
ready and eager to change and become a part of the new American society. He was 
unhappy in the old ways. 

“But the Mesquakies were not unhappy and they were not looking for anything new. 
Indeed, a good part of our energies have been spent in the years since the white man 
came in preserving what we could of many of the old ways. 

“We have been rather ‘choosey’ about the new ways. Many things we have taken— 
things which have met our needs. Like warm houses, automobiles, the education of our 
children, and new skills to earn our livings. But there are other things that have seemed 
less necessary, even undesirable from our point of view. These things we have not 
taken but have kept our own. 

“There is an epitaph in an old cemetery not too far from here which reads: 


“ ‘Remember, friend, as you pass by, 
““*As you are now, so once was I; 

“As I am now thus you must be, 
“ ‘So be prepared to follow me.’ 


“Perhaps it was a Mesquakie who scribbled beneath, in pencil: 


“To follow you I’m not content 
***Till I find out which way you went.’ 


“There are many of our ways that will be preserved simply because we think them 


“For example, take the importance we attach to generosity. Someone once said, ‘The 
Mesquakies would rather be generous than rich,’ and that must be so. At least, no 
one out here ever has gotten rich and one of the reasons is that if a Mesquakie has a 
business he is always too generous to make much profit and if he has a good job he 
is always too generous to save up much money. Whenever any one of us needs some- 
thing, his relatives and friends give it to him—it is not ‘charity,’ it’s just the way we do 
things; whenever there is a death or a serious sickness everyone in the community 
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should be left to their own to decide whether this is the desirable thing} 
and whether it is the necessary thing at this time. 


Mr. Tax: But in order that the Indians have free choice really, they 
need the possibility of making a living in their own community or] 
if they wish, moving to other communities—to a city or some othes} 
area. If there are two principles of policy which might go across the 
board, they are: (1) to take into account the desires of the Indians andj 
(2) to allow free choice to them to live within their communities i 
terms of their own way of life if they wish and as long as they wish bay 
also to make it possible for them to move off into reasonably decent 
occupations when and where they wish into our society. 


Mr. Provinse: And I would say that that second proposition requires} 
that the federal government do what it can to keep opportunity open fos} 
the Indians to move into other kinds of occupations if they do not care ta} 
reside on the reservation. 


Cy 


Mr. Srcunpo: It is very important to do that. On the other hand, w 
must not forget that many Indians have worked out programs for the 


worked out programs of economic and social development. It is desirable} 
on the part of the Indians that these development programs be carried} 
out. | 

I might cite the case of the Papago tribe. In spite of our years off 


always gives the family something to help them over the hump; and even where there 
is no pressing need. We just like to do little things for each other. We're going to kee py 
it that way, even if it really does mean we'll never be rich. We don’t put too much] 
stock in a man’s pile of material wealth anyway and we feel awfully good when we 
can do things for one another. | 

“Of course, many of our people decide to leave the old ways altogether. They move 
to the cities, marry, and become just like any other American. It is not a matter ob 
ability; almost anyone can do it. 

“But for every man who does this, two more are born to take his place in the India 
communities across the land. So the ways do not die out. 

“This is what we think of as progress: taking the new things that seem good and 
keeping the older ways which continue to meet our needs. Generally speaking, it is the 
needs of our bodies that have been filled by the taking of the new things. The need 
of our spirits have best been met by the ways of our fathers. 

“So many of our ways will be kept because we are of the mind to keep them. We 
still think them good ways. | 

“Besides, there is’a spirit about Tama County that everyone likes, that makes it 
different. We know we are a part of that spirit. Tama—Home of the Mesquakies. We 
are a part of Tama County and if we changed, that spirit it wouldn’t be the same. .. .”! 
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efforts to get a development program approval by Congress, we were 
somewhat forced to accept the relocation program in place of the 
development program which I think is a way of relieving the burden, 
but perhaps not the first choice of the Papago tribe.? 


Mr. Provinse: I have just been down on the eastern Cherokee 
Reservation in North Carolina, and I found that the majority of the In- 
dians who left the reservation for job placement, like here in Chicago, 
have returned. Has that been the experience also in the Papago coun- 
try? Are your people returning to the reservation? 


Mr. Secunpo: Yes, to a certain extent. However, I think that the 

relocation program, if we might call it that, is still in its initial stages 

and that we really cannot say that it is successful or unsuccessful if 
that is the point you were asking. 

Mr. Tax: We still have the problem of the Indians in their own 
communities who want to stay there; and we still have a problem of 
making these communities reasonably self-sufficient. How many In- 
dians are there in the United States? What is the size of their com- 
munities? For example, the Navajo and Papago groups are very large, 
I know. About how large are they? 


Mr. Secunvo: The Papago tribe numbers very close to eight thousand 
at the present time; and the Navajo would approach eighty thousand. 


Mr. Tax: And we might say something about the area of the so- 
called reservations. Comparing them to states, the Navajo has a 
reservation area about the size of West Virginia, and the Papago 
about like the state of Connecticut. But I guess that you have some 
claims for more space than that, do you not? 

Mr. Secunpvo: Well, certainly. For example, in the case of the Papago 
tribe we claim that at one time we had a territory which involved some- 
thing like eighteen million acres, as compared to the present three 
million acres. 

Mr. Tax: That would take in most of New England. 

Mr. Secunpvo: This loss of territory certainly would be true of other 
tribes. 


®See The Papago Development Program: A Report of the Papago Tribal Council, 
by Mr. Segundo. This report was approved by the Secretary of Interior and was sub- 
mitted to Congress to secure legislation to implement the program (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Department of Interior, May, 1949). 
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Mr. Tax: In other words, there are very large areas and fairly large 
populations involved. 


Mr. Provinse: And there are also some very small ones. The Chero-} 
kee Reservation, which I just mentioned, is ten miles square—fifty-sixd 
thousand acres of very poor land. ) 


Mr. Tax: The Sac and Fox community in Iowa, where I haveq 
been working, 
It is a small community, and they are not a reservation but a set-. 
tlement in a community which owns its own land, and so on. So} 
there are all different conditions and circumstances and sizes.* 

On the whole, in the United States, is the number of Indians in- 
creasing, declining, or staying about the same? Is this a problem which} 


is ending now in the sense of disappearance? 


Mr. Provinse: The census figures show that the population is in- 


have the 1a of the Mohicans or devi te like that. 
Mr. Provinse: The Indian population is definitely increasing. 


“The Des Moines Register Tribune in an editorial of June 21, 1953, said: 

“It is a hundred years now, since a sizable group of Sac and Fox Indians, homesick | 
in the dry Kansas to which they had been exiled, returned to Iowa. Today their descend-| 
ants form a unique community whose heart is in their tribal lands along the Iowa} 
river near Tama, though one-fifth of them live away from the so-called reservation) 
and the breadwinners for the rest work mostly in Tama, Toledo, Marshalltown and |} 
other nearby places. 

“This Mesquakie tribe is a definite asset to the whole state: as a picturesque bit of| 
living history, as a tourist attraction, but most. of all as a human experiment along 
lines quite different from those of its white neighbors, though drawing extensively on} 
white ways too. 

“We are fooled,’ says Sol Tax, anthropologist at the University of Chicago and} 
long-time student of the Mesquakies, ‘by the fact that most Indians now speak English| 
and that they no longer try to scalp us. But they still remain essentially Indians in their| 
philosophy of life. They don’t like to settle down on farms because they have never} 
accepted the “work hard and acquire wealth” point of view of Western civilization. | 

““They prefer to continue in a way of life in which there is less stress and strain, | 
more generosity than competitive strife, and in which their children have long grown| 
up in the freedom-of-growth atmosphere that many of our progressive educators have| 
just discovered.’ 
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Mr. Secunpvo: One factor is that the birth rate among the Indians 
of the nation is very high, and, in view of the health measures which 
are being carried out, we expect the death rate to drop. This would 
add, of course, to the total population considerably. 


Mr. Tax: Mr. Provinse, you have had a lot of experience in the 
Indian Service and are up on the history of federal policy toward the 
Indians, what has been the history of our policy in general terms? 
What are we trying to do? 


Mr. Provinse: I do not know whether it is worth while to go back 
too far in our history. The original Indian problem was handled in 
this country by the Army, and our policy originally I suppose might 
have been called “obliteration” rather than anything else; but within 
the last hundred and fifty years it has been a policy pretty largely 
of trying to help them, to give social and technical assistance to them. 
It has been handled in a variety of different ways—handled in some 
respects in a way in which it decreased the dependency of the Amer- 
ican Indians. 

About the beginning of the twenties the situation was so bad that 
under Mr. Hoover a commission was set up to study the Indian prob- 
lem. That study was conducted by the Brookings Institution, of 
Washington, and it made some very far-seeing recommendations so 
far as Indian Service was concerned. It recommended, for instance, 
that the Indian Service personnel be professionalized. Up until that 


“Yet at the same time they are a low-income group, with all the human needs 
and problems that go with that status. Federal laws and policies and appropriations 
affecting the Indians have been changing rapidly lately, and may change more. Recent 
years have seen arguments between local and federal authorities over financial responsi- 
bility and police power, with the Mesquakies uncomfortably on the sidelines, with 
little say about the outcome. 

“Now at last, after a hundred years, a number of Iowa individuals and organizations 
are taking serious thought about what they and the state and nation can do to help 
the Mesquakies help themselves, in ways in which they want to be helped. 

“This new approach is the result of two things: years of serious study of the Mesquakie 
community by University of Chicago anthropologists; and comradeship of Mesquakies 
and their white neighbors in the armed forces and civilian jobs and games. 

“Nationally, there have been serious bugs in most of the help-the-Indians plans 
down the years. Straight rugged individualism tended in practice to pauperize them 
and dissipate their tribal assets. This was often replaced by overprotectiveness which kept 
them isolated, on a sort of permanent relief, as picturesque museum pieces. 

“Adding social scientists and the Indians themselves to the thinking is much more 
likely to ‘esult in good plans.” 
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time there had been a great number of political appointments. The 
report gave strong emphasis to improvement of the medical services 
and to improvement of the schools. Also, there was a strong recom- 
mendation for the development of reservation resources, so that more 
people could make a better living on these reservations. There was 
also the emphasis upon opening up opportunities for some of these 
Indians to move off the reservation and to give them training so 
that they could make their way off the reservation. There also was 
urged a great amount of self-determination for the Indians, so that you 
would get in their relationships with the federal government much 
more of a bilateral sort of a give-and-take in planning and operations. 

These recommendations were never able to be carried out during 
Mr. Hoover’s administration, but they were picked up by the succeed- 
ing administration. 


Mr. Tax: This was not a partisan thing. It was started in a Republi- 
can administration and went on in the next, a Democratic one. 


Mr. Provinse: It was not a partisan thing! It was vigorously car- 
ried on by the new administration which came in in 1933. Some great 
strides forward have been made during the past twenty years in help- 
ing some of the Indian Service conditions—some of the health and 
education problems on the reservations—and in developing a greater 
amount of individual initiative and a greater amount of self-respect 
on the part of the Indians under the Indian Reorganization Act. 


Mr. Tax: That, it seemed to us when we discussed it at our con- 
ference yesterday, was a step forward in the direction that the facts 
seemed to require. What happened to it in recent years? I think that 
it was in the Truman Administration, was it not, when things got 
switched around? 


Mr. Provinse: I think that the IRA itself was never carried out to 
the extent that it should have been through any of the administra- 
tions. In other words, down at the local level it really was never under- 
stood. Too much of it operated up at the top, so that we did not get 
the amount of participation on the part of the Indians at the grass- 
roots level. That was evident in some of the work which was done 
on the Navajo Reservation. 


Mr. Secunpo: We had some experience with that on the Papago 
Reservation. I think that perhaps if much more and better ground- 
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work had been done in those earlier years, you would not have had 
the opposition which apparently the Indian Bureau met on many of 
the Indian reservations. I might point to the stock-reduction program 
as an example of this. Whereas there was much opposition on the 
part of the Navajo tribe, the stock-reduction program on the Papago 
Reservation was carried out with much more efficiency, I would say, 
because the Papago tribe was involved in the planning. It was by 
tribal ordinance that this was done. And I might say also that within 
recent years, because of the demand of the Indians, there has been a 
yielding on the part of the Department of the Interior and the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs to the demands of these Indians that there be more 
consultation, that the Indians be brought into the initial stages of 
planning and also have a part in the execution of programs, so that 
the Indians naturally feel that they are a part of this whole thing. 


Mr. Tax: We concluded in our conference yesterday that, to the 
degree to which the Indians are brought into the actual planning and 
the implementation of plans and so on, the plans work. As soon as 
you try to force something on them, it just does not work at all, 
and it breeds opposition. 


Mr. ProvinsE: The point which I want to make is this: There was 
laid the background for a greater participation of the Indians in the 
program planning. I think that it would be fatal for us now to forsake 
what has been accomplished during the past twenty years and try to 
solve their problem by transferring responsibilities to the states, when 
we are really just getting a good start on some of these problems. 


Mr. Tax: We know that the Indians have good reason to fear the 
competition with local interests. The federal government has not 
only had this traditional responsibility over a long period of time, 
but it is the only means of generalizing the obligation, so to speak, 
among all the American people. The responsibility has been broad 
rather than getting it down to what amounts to the local county, next 
to where the Indians live. They are going to get some kind of burden 
if the federal government moves out. This is what seems to me to 
be rather dangerous about this, and it is self-defeating. It not only 
will not work with the Indians but it will not work with the peoples 
in the local community unless the Indians are first brought to the 
level where they are really self-sufficient economically. 
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Mr. Provinsz: And the states and the local communities understand 
the kind of situation into which they are getting themselves. 


Mr. Tax: That is right. 


Mr. Secunpo: Certainly that is very true. There is this fear on the 
part of the Indians, and also there is a great feeling among the Indian 
people that up to this time at least the federal government has not 
been able to accomplish that. 


Mr. Tax: This is all aside, of course, from the moral obligation 
which the Indians feel is there. Somebody was mentioning yesterday 
about one of these bills concerning some of the Iroquois Indians in 
New York in which their treaties, dating back a hundred and fifty 
years or more, call for giving the tribe every year some bolts of cloth 
or one of these old-fashioned things. Congress now wants to change 
this. The Indians do not want to change it. The Indians feel that 
this is symbolic of the relationship which they have always had with 
the federal government. They just do not want money; they want 
cloth. I understand that a Buffalo newspaper editorialized on this by 
saying that this is a time, above all times, to respect treaties. There is 
no important issue involved perhaps for the United States government, 
except that we have these treaty obligations, and you cannot revoke 
a treaty by one side’s doing it. This is the sort of thing which we 
worry about the Soviets doing. We feel that this is the time to keep 
obligations to all peoples. Provinse, you have also been working on 
Point IV, how does it look to you?® 


Mr. Provinse: I have the thought that the way in which we handle 
ourselves with regard to this Indian problem is going to be very im- 
portant so far as our technical assistance abroad is concerned. We are 
being watched all over the world at the present time. If we cannot 
handle in our own backyard a social and technical assistance program 
which we have had for a hundred years among the American Indian, 
we are not going to inspire much confidence abroad that we can go 
into their countries—where you have different languages, different 


°The proposed Administration Bill to end federal administration of the New York 
Indians (see n. 1) as drafted sets up a plan for capitalization of treaty annuities and 
distribution of the funds. One treaty, for example, of 1794 between the United States 
and the Six Nations set up a perpetual annuity of $4,500.00, partly payable in the 
form of cloth. Any capitalization plan is vigorously opposed by the Indians, who con- 
sider the presentation of cloth by the government a continuing federal recognition of 
their land rights (New York Times, January 13, 1954). 
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cultures, different values, different time tempos—and do a job for 
them. If we cannot keep a treaty, the same thing is true. 


Mr. Tax: So, we have these obligations. I wonder whether, Mr. 
Segundo, you would like to summarize your views on this problem? 


Mr. Secunpo: I should say that we are at the crossroads perhaps at 
the present time. I think that at the present time the federal govern- 
ment certainly is not in position to withdraw. At least it cannot con- 
vince the Indians that this withdrawal program is the thing at this 
time, in view of the fact that we have many tribes among which the 
needs for education, for health, and for other kinds of development 
programs are paramount. 

I think also that there is a need for studying the situation with the 
idea of arriving at some basic material for formulation of policy. I 
believe also that the legal structure upon which policy has been based 
should be reviewed and that, above all, the Indian must have a lot to 
do with the decisions which are going to be made. 


Mr. Tax: John Provinse. 


Mr. ProvinseE: I think that the American people want to do what is 
right in this Indian situation; but to do what is right requires them 
to inform themselves better than they are informed at the present 
time on the problems, so that, instead of handling this Indian problem 
as if it were a problem like the conservation of wild life or the dis- 
tribution of land or forest preservation, it is handled for what it is— 
a problem of dealing with people. 

It is important that we keep in mind that in handling this Indian 
situation we are dealing with people and that these people ought to 
be brought into a greater consultation than they have been in the 
past in handling some of the affairs which are important to them 
in their lives. 

Mr. Tax: I think that the present Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
from all I have heard, would agree thoroughly with this. Congress, 
I believe, if the case were put properly, would agree. 

All the American people would agree that Indians are people, en- 
titled to the consideration of having their views known; entitled to 
having their rights recognized; their own aspirations, their own abili- 
ties, recognized. We should make it possible for them to enter into 
the planning and make it possible for them to solve their own prob- 
lems rather than have us forever trying to solve them for them. 


INDIAN CRISIS: A CHALLENGE TO SOCIAL SCIENCE 
By D’ARCY McNICKLE 
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The Indian Reorganization Act was the first, and it could be the 
last, effort of the United States to deal intelligently with the moral 
problem posed by the Indians of the United States and the natives 
of Alaska. 

It is a moral problem, because it has to do with basic questions of 
right and wrong, basic judgments in the field of human rights, quite 
apart from legal issues and political considerations. 

Moreover, it is a problem whose final solution must rest in the con- 
science of every American citizen. This is so by the inescapable lan- 
guage of the Constitution creating our nation. An extended debate on 
Indian affairs took place at the time of drafting the Constitution. Under 
the prior Articles of Confederation, spokesmen for several nascent 
states won a temporary victory by forcing a recognition that the “prior 
right of Congress” in the management of Indian affairs must yield 
to the “legislative right of any state within its own limits.” This in- 
hibiting language was removed, after a bitter harangue principally 
by spokesmen for the state of Georgia, and the United States Consti- 
tution placed in the national government—that is, in all citizens—full 
responsibility for treating with the Indian tribes. 

It is impossible to believe that the American public, if it understood 
this responsibility, would accept any conduct other than honorable 
in the dealings between its government and the Indian people. The 
fact that elected representatives of that public—the non-Indian public 
—have been less than honorable at times, and at this moment are 
pursuing courses of action which, if consummated, whatever the in- 
tention, will certainly pauperize Indians and destroy rights of choice 
which they still have—these things have happened and can happen 
again, not as an expression of public will, but because of ignorance 
of the facts. 

We live by the democratic faith that men will act decently when 
they are informed. 

In passing, it is pertinent to remark that ignorance of Indian affairs 
can be costly to the taxpaying citizen. The Indian Claims Commission 
established by law in 1946 was created especially to provide a tribunal 
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before which Indian tribes could seek redress for damages to property 
or civil rights resulting from actions of public officials, including 
elected representatives. Before this tribunal at the present time are 
pending a number of claims, not all of which assert a monetary value. 
Of those claiming a stated sum of money, something over a billion 
dollars is involved. Judgments do not usually run to the full amount 
demanded, but we can rest assured that the Treasury of the United 
States—meaning each taxpayer—will pay out considerable sums of 
money for the acts of bad judgment, the miscalculated good intentions, 
of our legislative and executive officers. 

Moreover, the Indian Claims Commission Act provides that, while 
the special Commission will expire in 1956, Indian tribes may go 
directly into the Court of Claims for any damages sustained subse- 
quent to passage of the Act. So we are constantly exposed hereafter 
to the threat of paying for blunders committed in the name of Indian 
affairs administration. 

That may explain why in Congress at the present time there is such 
indecent haste about liquidating Indian tribes, who, so long as they 
remain intact, are potential plaintiffs. 

To understand why the IRA offered such promise of dealing in- 
telligently with Indian problems, it is necessary to take a brief glance 
at the history of Indian administration. 

The early enactments of Congress, beginning in fact with the first 
Congress, attempted only to define policy as between the United 
States and the several tribes. Those first actions recognized Indian 
boundaries, set up a land policy, and brought trade with the Indians 
under regulation. Down to the Indian Removal Act of 1830, legisla- 
tion was confined to these general interests. : 

A rash of treaty-making broke out during the Removal period and 
continued, with diminishing intensity, through the treaties with the 
Northern Plains tribes at the end of the 1860’s. These treaties com- 
mitted the United States to various conditions, among them the pay- 
ment of annuities, lump-sum awards, rations, etc. In the fulfilment of 
such conditions, the United States was plunged, without any master- 
planning or forward looking, into a fiduciary role which inevitably 
resulted in regulation of the internal affairs of tribes and even of 
families. 

All this happened at a time when government in the United States 
_ was unabashedly dominated by the spoils system. Indian agents picked 
up out of any chance ward or election district were sent out as field 
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administrators to cope with machinery as complicated as, say, Creek 
town government or Pawnee ritualism. 

Late in the treaty-making period, in an effort to instil a conscience 
in the federal household, the principal church organizations were 
prevailed upon to involve themselves in the ripening scandal. The 
churches, unfortunately—and most Indian missionaries will admit this 
today—were no better prepared for the task than was the federal 
government. Training in formal religion does not necessarily provide 
insight into social structure and attitudes toward the supernatural. 
However, the missionaries, once in the field, began to regulate and 
to intervene as assiduously as any government agent. 

By this process—a process of inadvertence, it might be called—the 
United States assumed the role of the authoritarian pater familias, a 
role that was not contemplated by the Constitution or by the decisions 
of John Marshall. The assumption of such a role became inescapable 
following the action of Congress in 1871 which disavowed the treaty 
as a method of dealing with Indian questions, and the further action 
of 1887, forcing the subdivision of tribal lands into individual holdings. 
By these decisions, the United States destroyed almost at the root the 
capacity of the Indian people to act in their own behalf. Tribal in- 
stitutions that could have been the instruments through which change 
and adjustment reached the lives of the people were rendered im- 
potent at a time when they were most needed by people faced with 
bewildering choices. 

The role of authoritarianism might have produced defensible results, 
if it had been attended by realistic goal-setting and planning. The 
point is certainly arguable whether authoritarianism can ever be ex- 
pected to bring about social good. In this instance, the method was 
self-defeating because it had neither purpose nor design. 

To be more specific, Indian resources—farm and grazing lands, 
timber, minerals, water rights—instead of being developed for econom- 
ic support and as educational opportunity for a people which had to 
adjust to a competitive society, were actually allowed to waste away. 
An area of 138 million acres owned by Indian tribes in 1890 had dimin- 
ished to 50 million acres by 1930. The same period saw the Indian 
population check its decline and become a growing population. 

Even while these resources were passing out of Indian ownership 
through the fateful mechanisms of the General Allotment Act, only 
the scratchiest effort was being made to provide the Indian landowner 
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to use. Since they were not succeeding in living off the fruits of the 
land, many Indians began to look to the sale of their holdings as the 
_ only hope of realizing some benefit from them. 


The rationalization was used then—and is still echoed today—that 
_ not all Indians want to be farmers, so why stand in the way of their 


desire to dispose of their holdings. This is a rationalization rather than 
_a fair statement of the motives involved. Indians were not being 
_ assisted materially to adjust to modern land practices, and so they 
_ were in no position to decide empirically whether farming suited them. 
On the other hand, neither were they being trained or encouraged to 
adjust to urban industrial existence. In plain truth, the Indians were 
not finding the kinds of experiences which would provide a basis for 
wise choice. 

~ So we come to the IRA of 1934 and the promise it contained. No 


review of the provisions of that Act is needed here, other than to 


point out that, for the first time in the years following the General 
Allotment Act, Congress confessed its error in setting up machinery 
that legalized land robbery. It tried to make amends by authorizing 
funds for the repurchase of land, by prohibiting future allotments of 
tribal land, and by providing credit capital. 

_. These advantages aside, important as they were, the true underlying 
significance of the IRA was its recognition of the inherent right of 
the Indian people, working through their own institutions, to find 
‘their own way. For the first time since Congress in 1871 arbitrarily 
decided that it would no longer regard the Indian tribes as self-govern- 
ing units—a decision the tribes were powerless to dispute, since they 
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had no tribunal before which to appeal—dignity was restored to the © 


deliberation of groups of American citizens. 

_ The Act did not grant rights of self-government to the Indian tribes. 
ers earlier—that a dependent people does not lose its power to gov- 
ern itself merely by accepting the protection of a stronger power. Pro- 
‘tection does not, in an orderly world, destroy the protected. The In- 
dians had lost some rights, true, but much remained. How much, and 
how the remainder might be exercised, was the basis of the first of 
‘many brilliant statements in the field of Indian law prepared by the 
late Felix S. Cohen in his Powers of Indian Tribes. 

q Much of the purpose and high hope of the IRA has now been 


capital, and technical skills required to put his ‘land | 
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a eaeled away. How-much longer the Act i 
statute books is an open question. There is every indication tha 
effort to be intelligent about Indian affairs is wearing on the nerves 
and tempers of men in Congress. They are demanding that a miracle 
be passed, and they are apt to pass it, in the form of legislation de 
claring Indian property to be a free ball on the playing field. e 
What can social scientists do about the crisis that is rapidly shaping 
up in the lives of the Indian people? hs 
First of all, it may be too late to do anything. Assuming, howered 
that time for action remains—and it may be a good we n 
certainly here is a challenge. ? 
2 The challenge consists of this: Here is a people numbering some 
450,000, in varying stages of cultural adjustment to the dominant : 
civilization, who by and large have retained a surprising degree of 
self-sufficiency; who, under our driving passion for conformity, w. 
not be left alone (they have too much property, some of it quite valu- 
able, to go unnoticed) but will continue to be badgered until either 
they are packed off bodily into urban slums or they succeed in learn- 
ing enough about our technical civilization to be able to hold their own. 
What force, or what combination of forces, can be brought to bear 
to assure the Indians of even a fighting chance of survival as property 
owners and functioning citizens, with or without ethnic identification? 
As many of you realize, citizen organizations around the country— 
the Association on American Indian Affairs, the Indian Rights Asso- 
ciation, the Ethnic Affairs Institute, the Indian’s own National Con. 
gress—are doing everything within their means to spread the facts 
before the public. Time and means are limited. The good hope, I be- 
lieve, is in the people of the United States, in whose name Indian 
policy is formulated. | 
But now I want to urge that something more be done. . . . I propose 
that the American Anthropological Association, or some combinatio 
of individual members within the Association, give serious thought 
to the creation of a strong committee, a militant committee, to work 
(1) to stall off ill-considered action in Congress and in the Executi 
branch, by joining with other organizations in informing the publi 
on the issues, and (2) to dedicate itself to what will doubtless prove 
to be a long, uphill struggle, to bring about an Indian Service designe 
to establish the conditions in which cultural adjustment may tak 
place as part of our democratic process. 
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